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PrRor. PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
and Mr. JAMES G. MCDONALD will 
discuss the Geneva Protocol at a din- 
ner of the Cincinnati F. P. A. on Mon- 
day, November 24th, at 6:30 p. m., at 
the Hotel Sinton. 
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INTERPRETING THE DAWES 


— ee 


REPORT 


‘HE ADMINISTRATIVE interpreta- 
tion of the Dawes Plan goes on 
apace. §. Parker Gilbert, who suc- 
ceeded Owen D. Young as Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations Payments has seized 
diplomatically but firmly one of the few 
remaining nettles in the plan which, in 
the judgment of important economists 
and business men in both Germany and 
the Allied countries, threatened to im- 
pede the smooth working of the delicate 
but all important transfer provisions. 
This difficulty grew out of the 26 per cent 
tax levied on imports from Germany by 
Great Britain and France. The danger 
from the continuance of this practice 
would be two-fold: first, Britain, as the 
largest importer of German goods, would 
be enabled to collect directly a dispro- 
portionate share of German payments 
and, second, and more important, the 
~ractice of each Ally helping itself di- 
rectly co payments Irom wermany might 
make impossible the Transfer Commit- 
tee’s vital task of maintaining a stable 
German currency. 

At the London Conference where the 
Protocols to put the Dawes plan into 
effect were agreed upon, the British and 
French right to continue and, in the case 
of the other Allies, the right to begin, to 
collect this levy was not formally relin- 
quished. Indeed protectionist circles in 
both Paris and London insisted then and 
since that this right must be retained. 

Until now the German Government 
has reimbursed German exporters for 
the import taxes paid by them to France 
and Britain. Last week Mr. Gilbert, in 
a letter to German Finance Minister 
Luther, announced that he will not 
henceforth credit to Germany on the 
Reparations account sums so paid by her. 
At first this action was interpreted in 
Berlin as a blow at German foreign 


trade. Quickly, however, it was seen 
that the ultimate purpose of the Transfer 
Committee’s action is probably to bring 
pressure to bear on the British and 
French governments to give up their prac- 
tice of collecting this 26 per cent tax. 
This is expected to work out in this 
way:—The German Government will 
notify its exporters that it can no longer 
guarantee to reimburse them. These ex- 
porters will then notify British and 
French importers that prices for German 
goods must be increased proportionately 
to cover the amount of the import duties. 
This will make the prices prohibitive on 
many, if not most of the imported ar- 
ticles. The French and British importers 
will, under these circumstances, appeal 
to their respective governments for re- 
lief. If, as is hoped, this pressure is suf- 
ficient, both France and Britain will 
cease definitely to collect the 26 per cent, 
or at least wili permit the eoliection to be 
made through the Transfer Committee. 


If the developments suggested here do 
ensue, the Transfer Committee will at 
one stroke have simplified its own task 
and strengthened itself in German pub- 
lic opinion. In this event, Owen D. 
Young, who is doubtless responsible for 
the Transfer Committee’s decision, will 
have given another proof of his singular 
courage and far-sightedness. 

Another important step in applying 
the Dawes plan was taken last Sunday. 
The Rhineland railroads were then turn- 
ed over to the new German railroad com- 
pany which was established under the 
terms of the London Protocol. It is sig- 
nificant that this transfer was made two 
weeks earlier than originally provided 
for. This action completes the relin- 
quishment to German control of all of 
the organizations seized by the Allies as 
security for reparations payments. Their 


return is a logical carrying out of one of 
the basic principles of the Dawes Plan— 
the restoration of the economic unity of 
Germany. 

The initial receipts under the Plan are 
encouraging. November 16 Mr. Gilbert 
announced that during September and 
October the following payments in gold 
marks had been credited to Germany’s 
account: 

In kind, 170,000,000; in cash, 70,000,- 
000; receipts from 26 per cent export 
tax: to Britain, 70,000,000, to France, 
°00,000; expenses Army of Occupation, 
11,000,000; French and Belgian re- 
ceipts in the Ruhr and from Rhineland 
railways, etc., 23,000,000; cost of the 
various mixed commissions in the Rhine- 
land, 26,000,000; Agent General’s office, 
200,000. 

These total approximately 330,700,- 
000 gold marks and are, therefore, sub- 
stantially larger than the normal two 
months’ payments due under the Plan for 
the first year. However, certain extra- 
ordinary items were included the first 
two months which will not be available 
later. None the less, the showing for the 
first sixty days is distinctly gratifying. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


The Reparation Commission at a 
meeting on November 12, voted to abol- 
ish its organization as it has existed dur- 
ing the last five years. This will involve 
a saving of approximately fifty per cent 
in the cost of the Commission and was 
made possible because the Dawes organi- 
zation has taken over much of the Com- 
mission’s work. 


The Opium Crisis 

HE COLLAPSE of the preliminary 

opium conference at Geneva, follow- 
ing a fortnight of fruitless discussion and 
bitter controversy, presages a difficult 
task for the second or general confer- 
ence which convened this week. The 
first conference—cealing with smoking 
opium in the Far East—was to have 
paved the way for a general discussion 
of the larger problem of controlling the 
traffic in all habit-forming drugs and the 
raw materials from which they are 
made. Instead, it has apparently suc- 
ceeded only in creating an atmosphere 
so charged with suspicion and animosity 
that the fundamental issues have been 
obscured and the objectives of the sec- 
ond conference diverted, at least tem- 
porarily. 

The sensational incidents of the final 
sessions in which Japan virtually bolted 
the conference when it appeared that 
certain powers, especially Great Britain, 
had refused to recognize opium import 
certificates issued by Japan, are of lit- 
tle significance except as they reflect 
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the underlying difficulties which marked 
the conference from beginning to end. 
The whole tone of the conference lends 
weight to the view that the real diffi- 
culties were not those which appeared 
on the surface. 

Ostensibly, the conference failed in 
its task—that of drafting a convention 
to carry out effectively the principle em- 
bodied in the Hague Convention calling 
for complete suppression of smoking 
opium—because of the recrudescence of 


opium production in China and the with- 
drawal of Japan. From the reports that 
have come from Geneva, however, it ap- 
pears that failure was due to three main 
causes: first, to the fact that the Far 
Eastern possessions of certain European 
powers (Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Portugal) are financially dependent on 
revenues derived from traffic in opium; 
second, to the fact that none of these 
dependencies is yet willing to place hu- 
manitarian considerations above finan- 
cial, economic and political considera- 
tions in dealing with this problem; third, 
to the fact that Japan and China have 
become increasingly suspicious of the 
ideals professed by European powers 
and increasingly resentful of the high- 
handed methods so often employed by 
Western powers in dealing with Eastern 
nations. However, since the Sub-Commit- 
tee entrusted with drafting the conven- 
tion held all of its meetings in private it 
is impossible to know just what took 
place. 

A final effort to reach some sort of 
compromise agreement is to be made 
later this week. In the meantime the 
second conference, with the United 
States participating, is attempting to 
raise the discussion to a higher level. 
The American delegation has gone to 
Geneva with the intention of submitting 
a detailed plan for restricting opium pro- 
duction and manufacture to actual medi- 
cal and scientific requirements. The Ad- 
visory Committee has prepared a draft 
convention limiting manufacture of dan- 
gerous drugs and France is submitting 
a third plan for control of international 
traffic. It is to be hoped that the pro- 
posals of the American delegation will 
be accepted as a basis for deliberation 
and that in the end considerations other 
than humanitarian will give way before 
a strong world opinion. 


W. T. STONE. 


Interesting and significant though the 
news from Spain and Italy has been dur- 
ing the last few weeks as indicating 
grave danger to the power of both Mus- 
solini and Primo de Rivera, there is no 
indication that the overthrow of either 
or both of these rulers would have im- 
mediate or serious international effects. 
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